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“ BEHCLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND.”—Corrper. 


















































PARTING ADVICE 


LAURA LOFT. peace. He found so much to admire and respect in 
Charles that he could not wonder at the conquest he 
re 7 had made, and, by a sharp and subtle observation, 

CHAPTER XXVI.—“‘ AMEN” TO THE DOCTORS " AMES. discovered that Laura was no more indifferent to him 
Tux doctor’s plan of bringing Laura and Charles | than he was to Laura. So he reasoned thus :— 
Leporel together being defeated, let us explain why | ‘‘ Here are two souls in unison ; she has been on the 
it was that he had formed it. | high ropes—what of that? a sensible man like 

When summoned to his nephew, he met Clara in | this will soon sober her. He is a good lad—on the 
the sick-room, and resolved to see the man who had, | right foundation. I think the child yonder will be 
he was sure, made such havoc in his pet patient’s | brought to the same; she has that within which will 
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never let her be satisfied with less. Now what 
hinders that they should marry and sweeten this 
sorrowful world with one little drop of happiness ? 
He has seen her only under a cloud, yet he loved her 
then. How much more would he love her if he saw 
her humbled and graced through the teaching of 
suffering and good old Peckchaff!” 

This being his line of reasoning, the doctor spared 
nothing in the way of adroit praise to exalt Laura to 
Clara in the presence of Charles. The latter, though he 
really wanted to see Port Ockery from Clara’s descrip- 
tion of it, and also to make a sketch of the doctor’s 
face, which had greatly attracted him, promised to 
chaperon Tony when he was fit to travel, keeping 
secret in his heart the desire he had to see Laura 
once more. 

Among the doctor’s peculiarities might be reckoned 
a jealous determination that nothing should thwart 
him in any favourite scheme—whether he was 
engaged in inventing some chemical apparatus, 
or in bringing to light some hidden mystery of 
science, or, as in this case, effecting the union of 
hearts formed for each other, as he believed, by 
nature, and only kept asunder by the spite of cir- 
cumstances. ‘‘If they don’t meet, compare notes, 
marry, and ‘live very happy ever afterwards,’ it 
shan’t be my fault,”’ he said to himself, after he had 
induced Mr. Loft to invite Charles to Hurley to paint 
his portrait. ‘The child was right not to come 
here; I admire her for it; it was my blunder to ask 
her; but if he goes there she must see him, and if 
young Jacky or Tommy isn’t bagged and sent to 
school then, and she carried off, I will have done 
with trying to help obstinates that won’t be helped!” 

Mr. and Mrs. Peckchaff were at breakfast, talking 
over the day’s arrangements. Mr. Peckchaff had to 
attend a parish meeting, where his presence always 
gave weight to the wisest and best resolutions carried. 
Mrs. Peckchaff had to superintend once more the 
cleaning of the carpet, which she declared (and 
Dorcas seconded her) had never recovered from the 
doctor’s snuff, and, she feared, never would. 

‘‘Poor Laura!” said Mrs. Peckchaff, “if it had 
not been for her we should never have known that 
man, who is a good man, and I like him, though his 
ways I never could bring myself to bear!” 

‘‘He was of great use to Laura,” said her hus- 
band. 

‘‘He never gave her a dose of physic, and that 
prescription which he left for her I don’t believe she 
ever made up!” she exclaimed. 

‘“‘T think she did, and took it,” replied Mr. Peck- 
chaff, with a smile, which his wife was too busy with 
the breakfast to notice. 

Mr. and Mrs. Peckchaff had, according to promise, 
made a visit to Hurley, and were much gratified at 
the change evident in their niece. Her resolve, 
under all difficulties, to do well the work she had 
undertaken, her power in suppressing her temper 
when it was roused by hor father’s, and her forbear- 
ance with her mother’s overweening fondness for 
Tommy, though not nearly perfect, struck them with 
admiration. Mrs. Peckchaff put the improvement 
down to Rosemary Hill, always giving her husband 
the honour of being the prime agent. He hoped 
and felt sure that, whatever agencies might have 
worked on her, they had been made effectual by a 
higher power. 

‘It’s quite a pleasure to see the girl!’’ said Mrs. 
Peckchaft, as sho packed the breakfast things con- 
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veniently on the waiter for Dorcas to remove them at 
one journey; “I could not but notice some little 
things she did (which she learnt here) to save ser- 
vants. They keep plenty; but then, look at the 
work! I really believe she will make a very good 
housekeeper, and be able to iake all off her mother’s 
hands, who (though she is your sister, Walter, and 
I’m sorry to say it for that, and beeause I like her) 
is sadly too easy. But I think it’s Thomas Loft’s 
fault; he scares all the wit and spirit out of her.” 

‘‘Dr. Valetto!” said Dorcas, opening the door. 

‘‘Dr. Valette!’’ cried Mrs. Peckchatf, in amaze- 
ment, while her husband, also looking surprised, 
rose to meet him. 

“‘T’ve brought your letters from Port Ockery,” ho 
said. ‘I got one, very interesting; and I thought 
I would come and bring yours, as I have a patient 
near you.” 

‘¢Fyom Laura, mine is,” said Mrs. Peckchaff. 

‘‘And mine from my brother Loft,” said Mr. 
Peckchaff. 

Both read, while the doctor made a tour of the 
room, and examined the German clock that sent out 
a trumpeter to sound the hours. 

‘‘ Well!” eried Mrs. Peckchaff, looking towards 
her husband. 

‘¢ Well!” said Mr. Peckchaff, with a smile, ‘I’m 
not surprised, and very—yes, I think, very glad; 
not that I know much of the young man, but I liked 
much what I saw.” 

‘‘He’s first-rate,” said the doctor. ‘‘I had the 
news from him, and wanted to see how you looked 
when you knew. Where did you get that clock?” 
he added, turning to Mrs. Peckchatf. 

‘My grandmother’s,”’ she hastily answered ; and 
continued, ‘‘but, Walter, what will they do with 
Tom?” 

‘¢ Send him to school, of course,” said the doctor ; 
‘‘he’ll be all the better for a little knocking about.” 

“They won't do that,” said Mrs. Peckchaff, 
shaking her head. 

‘‘Then they must bottle him, or petrify him, and 
put him over the chimney-picce, like your encrinite,” 
said the doctor. ‘ What signifies about Tommy ? 
Is that child to be sacrificed and left to fade away 
that he may flourish on her ruin? No, no; it’s 
done! I’m as glad as if I had succeeded in my last 
galvanic experiment. The thing is done now; and 
if women are not righted when the child and her 
husband and the little widow set to work all together, 
why it won’t be my fault.” 

“JT thought you despised that question,” said Mr. 
Peckchaff, while his wife was reading his letter from 
Mr. Loft. 

‘‘Puff—all puff! As she had it in her head a 
year or two ago; but that’s gone, she knows better, 
and will know better still. I like all to have their 
rights—men and women, husbands and wives, 
parents and children, masters and servants.” 

“That’s what I say!” cried Mrs. Peckchaff, 
taking off her spectacles and laying down the letter ; 
‘if women will do their duty, men will do theirs.” 

‘‘That’s a fib!” said the doctor, sharply; ‘‘and J 
didn’t say it. Many women do their duty that don’t 
get their pay from the men; but the same is true 
the other way.” 

‘‘Wo must go and seo her, Walter,” said Mrs. 
Peckchaff, after a little spar between her and the 
doctor, who stopped her short to listen to the trum- 
peter on his coming out. 
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‘Oh, certainly,’ said Mr. Peckchaff, ‘‘ and I hope 
before it is done Laura will come to us; they will 
have rather a narrow income, and a little teaching 
from you will be of use to her.” 

Mrs. Peckchaff bridled a little, and when the 
doctor left, they both sat down to write to Hurley. 

Charles Leporel had not concealed his intentions 
from Clara, though he knew she distrusted Laura 
and looked with apprehension on the step he was 
taking. When he assured and reassured her, still 
more vehemently, after each visit to Hurley, that she 
was quite ignorant of Laura’s true character, she 
smiled, and said nothing. 


The time approached for the marriage, and Charles 
and she were busy in the arrangement of the house. 
While they were thus engaged, Clara made a remark 
intimating that she would no longer make one of his 
household. He stood looking at her with blank 
dismay, and it was long before he could listen calmly 
to her while she told him how Mr. Grey, who had 
been left the guardian of the young Beverleys by 
their uncle, had made her a most liberal offer 
to take a mother’s charge of them, and educate 
them according to her views of what women ought 
to be. 

‘No, Charles, one mistress in a house is enough; 
and heartily as I hope you will find Laura all you 
believe her to be, I am sure this will be best for all. 
I shall be engaged in too pleasant and useful a way 
to have time to fret after your good company; and 
with a wife’s you ought not to want mine.” 

‘¢So, no sunshine but clouds come,” he thought at 
first ; but when he thought again he was not sure 
that it was not the wisest arrangement. 

‘Tt is seldom that women, be they ever so excel- 
lent, hit it off well; and there might be jealousies. 
Clara, I see, distrusts herself as well as Laura.”’ 

The wedding soon became a chief subject of 
interest in other circles. 

Myrtle’s little boy was too much in her mind to 
allow her to give all the attention she otherwise 
would have done to it. Mr. Davenant was the 
bearer of their munificent offering to Charles on the 
occasion. He found Mr. Grey, who had called to 
make final arrangements with Clara, in the studio, 
and the conversation naturally turned on the subject 
which had brought these arrangements about. 

‘“‘T am thankful to Miss Loft, she has delivered 
me from much perplexity,” he said. ‘‘I hope she 
will forgive my hard speeches; but our friend assures 
me she has, and has sent me a kind message of 
thanks for my incivility, which she declares, like an 
unpalatable medicine, did her good.” 

‘‘T think we are all getting wiser, young and old,” 
said Charles ; ‘‘ here is Mr. Davenant converted by the 
arguments of Mr. Graham, and joining the ranks of 
the friends of women. I am not sure if the little boy 
will be an ‘eldest son,’ to the prejudice of any little 
brothers and sisters to come.” 

Mr. Davenant, in reply to the lawyer’s query if he 
disapproved of keeping up a family by means of a 
‘representative son,” said, ‘‘No; but while I shall 
give him what he ought to have to support his posi- 
tion, I moan to do what I think it is the bounden 
duty of all men to do, save enough from my income 
he portion off properly any other children I may 

lave.” 

Mr. Grey applauded the view, and wished it were 
acted on by all; saying, he thought that ought to be 
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enforced by law, as similar provisions were made 
imperative in the Indian service. 

But of all the sympathisers in the wedding at 
Hurley, none surpassed in sincerity Sally Batts. Of 
course she was invited, and of course she went. 
Her circumstances were now so happy and pros- 
perous that she lost ‘“‘indisgestion” for good, and 
carried a beaming face, a cheerful tongue, and a 
helping hand wherever she went. Mrs. Beverley, 
directly her uncle left England, moved into a more 
distinguished part of the town, and while Sally was 
in doubt as to getting new lodgers, Clara arranged 
with the doctor that poor Tony, who was miserable 
at Port Ockery, and wanted to die where his child 
was buried, that he might be laid by him, should be 
brought back and placed under Sally’s care. 

The doctor joyfully assented, and the liberal pay- 
ment she received, and her affection for Tony, made 
her life, as she said, ‘‘ all a pleasure to her, which 
was almost too much for her sometimes, being as she 
had never been used to quiet, and comfort, and 
plenty.” 

As Mr. Loft had summoned “professional” aid to 
furnish the breakfast, there was nothing for Mrs. 
Peckchaff to do but to grieve over the waste, and 
hope that Laura’s whole married career would be a 
rebuke on this initiatory movement. She wearied 
for the affair to be over, that she might return to 
her own well-ordered home. 

Sally’s arrival was a boon to her; she rejoiced to 
hear such good accounts of poor Tony, who seemed 
to be quietly and peacefully fading away, taking 
pleasure in nothing now but in the visits of such 
friends as Clara, and in reading the books they 
provided for him. 

‘‘And that woman, where is she?’ asked Mrs. 
Peckchaff. 

‘“‘Well, ma’am, the last we heard of her was that, 
finding she couldn’t get any money from the poor 
gentleman, which is to say, his uncle, and being 
turned out by the new friends she had taken to, she 
went off to ’#erikay, and sorry I am for ’Merikay as 
she is in it!”’ said Sally, compassionately. 

‘“‘ America is a large place, Sally; she may fling 
about there as she will and not do much hurt; and I 
hope she will meet what she deserves, and never 
come back!” said Mrs. Peckchaff. 

Clara had volunteered to take charge of Tony, 
that Sally might attend the wedding. Charles ex- 
postulated, but she maintained that Sally would be 
of more use than she would, and further declared 
that to witness a ceremony which would so vividly 
remind her of her life’s loss, would be a needless 
opening of wounds not even yet healed. 

“All very well,” thought Charles, ‘‘but she 
cannot believe in Laura even yet. Well, I don’t 
blame her; with all her excellence, dear girl that 
she is, she is a woman, and nothing but time and ex- 
perience will satisfy her.” 

3ut Dr. Valette was at the breakfast, to the sur- 
prise of all the company, though he had been 
specially invited. He came bustling in, just as the 
party were dispersing, and walking with great 
gravity up to Laura, he put an old snuff-canister 
into her hands, saying, ‘‘ Dear child, I have brought 
you a present; life, at best, makes work sometimes 
for fainting fits, so here is a pinch for you to take 
when needful; but don’t open it yet, it will make 
Mrs. Peckchaff sneeze and scold me!”’ Then, bowing 
to the company, he asked for coffee ; raising the cup 
DDD2 
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towards his lips, he looked round on the scattered 
groups, and said, ‘‘ Here is to the bride, may she 
reverence her husband; here is to the bridegroom, 
may he render honour to his wife as unto the 
weaker vessel; and success to ‘the rights of women!’ 
May raen grow wiser and women too; may all the 
laws that want it be improved; may all tyrants get 
their deserts; and may every good little girl that 
has to fight her way through life single-handed be 
helped on—as she ought to be. Let abilities be 
fostered, and disabilities removed, till there is not 
one woman left with ‘a right’ to complain; but 
don’t let them enter on paths forbidden by God and 
man!” 

‘*What are those?” asked Charles, in a whisper. 

‘‘Look in the Bible and you will find one; and 
look into the laws of all good feeling, and right 
feeling and custom of civilised life, and you will find 
the other,” said the doctor, finishing his coffee. 

‘‘ Professional jealousy! he means doctors,” whis- 
pered one. 

“And teaching in the churches,’ whispered 
another. 

Mr. Peckchaff was standing an hour afterwards 
by the table where Laura’s presents were displayed ; 
and looking at the costly Bible which Mr. Graham’s 
packet had contained, he drew her to the table when 
she entered the room, dressed for her departure, 
and pointed to the Bible: “This being your rule 
of life, my dear girl, and prayer for His help who 
inspired it to enable you to understand it your con- 
stant exercise, you will make a wife that shall bring 
honour to her husband, be a crown to him, the re- 
joicing of his heart,” he said. 

The doctor came up, and, taking a hand of each, 
le said to Charles, ‘‘ Be wise, oh head!” and to 
Laura, ‘ Be loving, oh heart!” Then, lifting up 
his eyes with much feeling, he cried, ‘‘ The heart and 
the brain are one in mutual dependence ; remember 
that, if the members must not fight for pre-eminence, 
how should the head and the heart do it?” 

‘‘ How happy they looked!” said Sally to Mrs. 
Peckchaff, when the carriage had driven off. “It 
reminds me of me and poor Batts; not as there’s a 
bit of likeness in it, any way, and I hope it won’t 
turn out so, with all my heart, for all he was a good 
husband, all but his worrits.”’ 

The doctor’s canister contained a roll of notes of 
large amount, a gift he knew their comparatively 
narrow circumstances would make acceptable, and a 
few lines were written in pencil, to say ‘there was 
more ‘snuff’ where that came from.” 

One lady, who was a strong advocate for her sex 
(as she thought), and had taken umbrage at the 
doctor’s speech, had lingered behind the other guests 
to “have it out” with him. 

‘* Doctor,” she said, advancing to him and Mr. 
Peckchaff, ‘I think you were rather hard on us, 
though you seemed to favour our cause. This is no 
new question, whether women shall be free to share 
the privileges and vocations of men—where they are 
titted for it, of course. I can prove—” 

The doctor interrupted her with a low bow, saying, 
‘Don’t take the trouble, madam; I know it’s no 
new question. There was a woman named Miriam, 
who lived some thousands of years ago: you re- 
member her? Good! Well, then, you know that 
while she kept to leading the singing and dancing 
she was honoured ; but when she conspired to share 
the work and privileges of Moses, she was taught 





her folly by leprosy. Madam, the whole Bible, if 
you believe it, is against the preposterous claims 
some of your party make; if you don’t believe it, 
why, there’s an end of our argument.” 

The lady was turning away in some wrath, for she 
was not accustomed to the doctor’s dogmatic ways, 
when Mr. Peckchaff added, in his gentle, winning 
tone, while his wife stood by admiring him, ‘The 
whole thing lies in small compass; neither sex can 
escape the ills peculiarly incident to each. There 
will come a day when the curse will be taken off; 
and there shall then be neither sorrow nor shame 
for man nor woman.”’ 

‘‘ And till then,” cried the doctor, who was regard- 
ing her fixedly to see the result of these words—“ till 
then, let us all, men and women, married and single, 
bear each other’s burdens—the left hand and the 
right hand clasp each other in fellowship, not spend 
their strength in sparring.” 

‘The doctor is right,” said Mr. Peckchaff. ‘‘ By 
that course the inevitable evils of life would be 
lightened, and something of the peace of Paradise 
restored.” 

‘‘ Amen!” cried the doctor. 





AN AFTERNOON ON THE KIRTLE. 


Bie the lover of Nature, few scenes are more 
delightful than a winding, wooded vale, traversed 
by its own clear and shining stream which is too large 
to be called a brook or burn, yet not large enough to 
receive the name of river. Such astream is called in 
Scotland and some parts of England a water, and is 
generally not to be crossed without the aid of a bridge 
or boat, though never deep enough for regular navi- 
gation. In the Scottish Lowlands there are many 
of these waters running through lovely dales, or 
glens, surrounded with sylvan beauty, and renowned 
in song. Most of them are tributaries of rivers, but 
some fall directly into the sea. 

I am going to describe a visit I paid lately to 
the Kirtle, a water in Dumfriesshire, that after 
beautifying its own sweet dale falls into the Solway 
between the mouths of the Sark and the Annan. It 
is a pure and pleasant stream, and runs through 
scenery of a romantic character. How it got its 
fine name, that rhymes so conveniently to myrtle, I 
have not been able to discover. But for scenery, 
associations, and romance, it is a rival to Yarrow 
itself. It may want, at least in its lower course, 
the ‘‘ pastoral melancholy” of the famous stream 
that Wordsworth has helped so much to immortalise ; 
but it has a mingled wildness and beauty, with a 
character of seclusion exquisitely fitted to evoke the 
spirit of poetry and song. 

Spring was bursting into early summer when I 
went by railway from Annan to Kirtlebridge, where 
I found myself on the edge of some of the finest 
scenes on the Kirtle. The railway by which I 
travelled, the Solway Junction, is one of the most 
wonderful in the kingdom. Its bridge, nearly two 
miles in length, across the Solway Frith, so famed 
for its shifting sands and rapid tides, is an astonish- 
ing piece of engineering. But leaving this mechani- 
cal wonder behind me, I went northwards to the 
region of my afternoon’s excursion. On reaching 
the station of Kirtlebridge, since so noted as the scene 





of a terrible railway accident, I made for the banks 
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of the lovely water which I had not seen for forty 
years. When an enthusiastic youth, I had spent 
a day on the Kirtle, but its image had become dim 
in my memory, and I longed to have it revived. A 
second -visit to an admired scene often dispels 
cherished illusions, and substitutes prose for poetry. 
But this new sight of the Kirtle only deepened the 
lively impressions of a former time. The steep and 
wildly-wooded banks of the stream were in the full 
flush of spring. The primroses, violets, and many 
other ‘‘ wildings of nature,’’ revealed their beauties 
in the grassy tufts under the hedges, or by the 
river’s brim. The beeches, larches, and other trees, 
were bursting into leaf, and conspicuous on both 
sides of the stream were many gean, or wild cherry- 
trees, all covered with white blossom, reminding one 
of the gorgeous almond-trees of southern lands when 
in all the glory of their spring flourish. The sweet 
songs of numberless birds mingled with the mur- 
muring of the river, and added to the ravishment of 
the wonderfully sweet and beautiful scene. 

About a mile and a half from the station, on 
the south bank of the Kirtle, stands Bonshaw 
Tower, renowned in border history as the seat of 
the chief of the Irvings. ‘The situation is very 
happily chosen, being bounded on one side by the 
steep bank of the river, and on another by a deep 
ravine formed by a tributary brook. The goodly 
tower, so well placed both for beauty and defence, 
is little wasted by the hand of time, and is one of 
the best preserved I have seen on all the Scottish 
border. ‘Lhe four strong and compact walls, the 
handsome battlements, the crow-stepped gables on 
the roof, and other simple architectural adornments, 
are remarkably entire, while some weeds and wild 
flowers that find a home in the ancient building add 
to the beauty of its aspect, like a few simple jewels 
on the brow of age. <A plain modern house, built 
during the last century, when all architectural feeling 
seemed dead both in England and Scotland, stands 
quite close to this fine old tower, and speaks at least 
of the security of our later times. The present laird 
of Bonshaw, a young man, was living in London, 
and the family mansion was let to strangers. The 
Irvings are said to be of French origin, and it 
is certain that the family was settled in Annandale 
before the time of Robert Bruce. In the days 
of that king a branch was planted at Drum, in 
Aberdeenshire, which flourishes at this day, and 
according to some is the chief family tree. During 
the period of the persecution of the Scottish Cove- 
nanters, that is, between 1660 and 1688, the laird of 
Bonshaw was on the Royalist side, and as an officer 
in the army distinguished himself by his odious 
activity. At the head of a party of dragoons he ap- 
prehended, in 1680, the famous Covenanter, Donald 
Cargill, who was immediately tried and executed for 
the part he had taken against the government that 
had so long attempted to crush the religious liberties 
of Scotland. But while the memories of the great 
persecution are fresh and strong among the Scottish 
people at this day, all is quiet and still round the 
tower of Bonshan; for there, as over all Scotland, 
reigns that religious liberty which the mistaken per- 
secutors of other days only disturbed by their unholy 
violence. 

Farther down the Kirtle, and on the same lofty bank, 
stands the interesting mansion-house of Robgill, built 
on the site, and partly composed, of an ancient tower. 
Robgill has quite a romantic air, for it is surrounded 
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with all ‘the charms of sweetest woods and purest 
waters, while, perched on its tufted eminence, it towers 
over the rich holms and meadows that lie on the 
other side of the stream. On that other side, but a 
little farther down, rises the ruined and roofless 
tower of Woodhouse, where, according to tradition, 
Robert Bruce found his first shelter in Scotland after 
his famous flight from the court of Edward 1. This 
seems to have been a stronghold similar in form and 
size, as well as in age, to that of Bonshaw. But time 
has dealt hardly by it, and only the half of it is now 
standing, a forlorn yet noble memorial of an ancient 
time. On one side of it flows the classic Kirtle, and 
close on the other side runs the Caledonian Railway, 
an emblem of an age that demolishes and needs not 
to rebuild such border keeps. 

Having mentally compared the tower of Wood- 
house with the mansion of Robgill, and deeply ad- 
mired those reaches of the Kirtle which they both 
contribute to adorn, I turned aside to visit the vene- 
rable cross of Merkland, which stands not far off, on 
the east side of the great post road between Carlislo 
and Glasgow. This is undoubtedly one of the best 
preserved and most interesting relics of the kind in 
Scotland. A master of Maxwell, warden of the 
Marches, and a mighty valiant man, was, it is said, 
assassinated at Merkland about the close of the 
fifteenth century. A stone cross was erected to his 
memory on the spot where he fell. It still survives 
to indicate the scene of bloodshed, spared alike by 
time, by war, and by Presbyterian zeal. It consists 
of one octagonal and slightly tapering stone, nine 
feet high, planted firmly in a stone socket. Tho 
upper arms have been finely sculptured, but havo 
suffered materially from the weather. It is nearly 
400 years old, and if not disturbed may stand for 
centuries to come. No hand should rudely disturb 
such instructive memorials of a former age. 

But the chief object of my visit to the scenery of 


the Kirtle had yet to be attained. I had to make a 


pilgrimage to the secluded old churchyard of Kirk- 
connel, which contains the dust of one of the finest 
and most lovely heroines of Scottish song. Kirk- 
connel is the name of an ancient parish that has long 
been united to the neighbouring parish of Kirk- 
patrick Fleming. On arriving at the churchyard, to 
which I was kindly conveyed by a Free Chureh 
minister whom I had fallen in with on my way, I 
found it full of ancient and modern tombstones, and 
properly enclosed. It is about half a mile up the 
river from the fine modern mansion of Springkell, 
the seat of Sir John Maxwell, Bart. The situation 
is beautiful and romantic in the extreme. The 
Kirtle murmurs close beside it, and the picturesquely 
winding and wooded banks of the stream give a charm 
to the secluded and tranquil scene that seems a 
sweetly chosen asylum of the dead. 

Who has not heard of ‘‘ fair Helen of Kirkconnel 
Lee,” or knows not the exquisite ballad that en- 
shrines and immortalises her memory? Her story is 
in some parts obscure, but the truth of its main inci- 
dents has never been doubted. Sir Walter Scott, 
Mr. Kirkpatrick Sharpe, Mr. Pinkerton, and many 
others, have in vain attempted to ascertain the time 
at which she lived, and even her family name. But 
according to the most credible account, her name 
was Helen Irving, and she was the daughter of the 
proprietor of Kirkconnel. She also seems to have 
been born in the reign of James v of Scotland, or of 
Queen Mary. She was a young lady of great beauty, 
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and was sought in marriage by two suitors, the sons 
of neighbouring proprietors, one of the name of 
Fleming the other of Bell. Her own family is said to 
have favoured Bell’s suit, but Helen herself preferred 
Fleming. She was in the habit of meeting and walk- 
ing with her chosen lover on the banks of her native 
Kirtle, near the old church of Kirkconnel, at that 
time used as a place of worship. Bell, filled with 
jealousy and revenge, watched his opportunity, and 
having seen the lovers walking together, levelled his 
carabine at his rival from the other side of the river. 
Helen was the first to see the fatal aim, and flung 
herself between Fleming and his foe. She received 
the deadly shot, fell into her lover’s arms, and ex- 
pired. Fleming soon after met Bell in mortal combat, 
conquered him, and cut him to pieces with his sword, 
‘*hackit him in pieces sma’,” as the ballad says in 
its stern simplicity. Fleming, overcome with grief, 
and altogether inconsolable, flies to foreign lands 
and joins in the wars; but finding no rest to his 
mind, and haunted night and day with the lovely 
image of her who had died for him, he returns to 
Kirkconnel, and breathes his life away on Helen’s 
grave. He was buried beside the departed maid; 
and the two plain but massive slabs that cover their 
graves are still to be seen, the tangible memorials of 
as pathetic a history as was ever told of two hapless 
lovers. The inscription and sculptures once on 
Fleming’s tombstone are now obliterated, and the 
‘forlorn hie jacet” of which Wordsworth sings 
can be read no more; but the stone cross near the 
churchyard, erected on the spot where fair Helen 
fell, still stands as a memorial of the sad tragedy of 
other days. The upper part of it is considerably 
injured, and what seems to have been a plate for 
ornament, or an inscription, has long been removed ; 
but the relic itself, composed of hard stone, and 
firmly fastened in the ground, may long survive to 
tell its melancholy story. 

The ballad of ‘‘ Fair Helen,” sung for generations 
over all Annandale, is full of intense feeling, and 
has been greatly admired even by the most refined 
critics. There are two parts, or rather two ballads, 
both given by Sir Walter Scott in his ‘ Border 
Minstrelsy.” Part 1. is evidently of a somewhat 
modern date, and by an inferior hand. It is the 
other part that is the genuine old lay, and breathes 
the very soul of love and pathos. I quote only a 
few verses :— 











ON THE KIRTLE. 


‘*T wish I were where Helen lies, 
Night and day on me she cries; 
O that I were where Helen lies, 

On fair Kirkconnel Lee. 


**O think na ye my heart was sair 
When my love dropt down and spake na mairt 
There did she swoon wi’ meikle care 
On fair Kirkconnel Lee, 
* * * * 
**O Helen fair beyond compare ! 
I'll make a garland of thy hair, 
Shall bind my heart for evermair 
Until the day I dee. 


**O that I were where Helen lies ! 
Night and day on me she cries; 
Out of my bed she bids me rise, 

Says, Haste, and come to me! 


**O Helen fair! O Helen chaste ! 
If I were with thee, I were blest, 
Where thou lies low and takes thy rest 
On fair Kirkconnel Lee.” 


Wordsworth’s poem on “ Ellen Irwin, or the Braes 


of Kirtle,” is well known, and is beautiful in its 
way. But as it was published in 1800, two years 
before the ‘‘ Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border,”’ its 
version of the story is exceedingly incorrect. Not to 
speak of the improper spelling of the heroine’s 
name, the two rival lovers are called Bruce and 
Gordon, and the incidents of the tragedy are mate- 
rially changed. It is doubtful whether the great 
Cumberland poet had visited the braes of the Kirtle 
before he wrote his verses on ‘‘ Ellen Irwin; ” and 
these verses, though very striking, are tameness 
itself compared with the intense and fervent old 
Scottish ballad. 

I found my way back to Annan from Kirkconnel 
churchyard about five hours after I had set out on 
my little expedition. I could not help thinking at 
what a small expense of time and money much 
exquisite enjoyment of Nature, and of fine old tradi- 
tions, with their scenes and memorials, may often be 
obtained in almost every part of the country. I 
shall never forget my visit to the Kirtle, and I hope 
many of my readers may yet be able to go and seo 
that lovely stream, and that immortal Kirkconnel 
Lee where fair Helen fell, and where now she lowly 
lies with her lover at her side. J. D. 





THE CHARTERHOUSE. 


BY JOHN TIMBS. 
II, 


HE Old Court Room of the Charterhouse, or 

Great Chamber, is one of the very few Eliza- 
bethan apartments now remaining in London. Here 
Elizabeth and James 1 held their courts. This noble 
apartment was formerly used only on Founder’s Day, 
December 12, the day of Mr. Sutton’s death, when 
an oration in Latin was formerly delivered here, in 
which the memory of Sutton has been embalmed in 
many an eloquent tribute. . Adjoining this room is 
the library. Founder’s Day is also celebrated by a 
subscription dinner in the Great Hall, by Carthu- 
sians, or persons formerly educated at the Charter- 
house, at which the master presides. The rose- 
water is served in the silver ewer and salver given 








to the hospital by Master Beaumont. On Founder’s 
Day was formerly sung the old Carthusian melody, 
with this chorus: 


‘*Then blessed be the memory 
Of good old Thomas Sutton, 
Who gave us ledging—learning, 
And he gave us beef and mutton.” 


Malcolm suspected parts of the building near the 
ancient kitchen to be original; it contained two very 
large chimney-pieces, and the doors and windows 
had all pointed arches. 

The Master’s House includes a capacious suite of 
apartments and a large gallery. Among thom is the 
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governors’ room, which is superbly fitted up, and 
approached by a vast Elizabethan staircase, elabo- 
rately carved. In this room, over the Corinthian 
chimney-piece, surmounted by the founder’s crest, 
and between pillars, is the portrait of the venerable 
Mr. Sutton, ef. 79, anno 1611, from which Vertue 
made his engraving. for Dr. Bearcroft’s History of 
the Foundation. ‘The frame is richly carved with 
aged men, boys consulting globes, mathematical 
instruments, scrolls, and the Sutton arms. The other 
pictures comprise whole-lengths of Charles 1 ; Arch- 
bishop Sheldon ; William Earl of Craven, in armour, 
the romantic admirer of the Empress Palatine ; 
George Villiers, second Duke of Buckingham ; George 
Talbot, Duke of Shrewsbury; and the ill-fated Duke 
of Monmouth: also half-lengths of the Lord Chan- 
cellor Shaftesbury; and Izaak Walton’s good old 
Bishop Morley; and one of Kneller’s finest works— 
Dr. Thomas Burnet, author of the ‘Theory of the 
Earth,”’ master between 1685 and 1715, and buried 
in the chapel. 

Soon after Burnet’s election, James 1 addressed a 
letter to the governors, ordering them to admit one 
Andrew Popham as pensioner into the hospital upon 
the first vacancy, without any oath, subscription, or 
recognition in conformity with the Church of England 
doctrine. Burnet, as junior governor, was called 
upon to vote first, when he maintained that by Act 
of Parliament, 3 Car. 1. 1, no officer could be admitted 
into that hospital without taking the oaths of allegi- 
ance and supremacy. An attempt was made, but 
without effect, to overrule this opinion. The Duke of 
Ormond supported Burnet, and Popham, by vote, 
was rejected; and, notwithstanding the threats of the 
king and the Popish party, no member of the com- 
mission was ever admitted into the Charterhouse. 

The governors of this foundation, including the 
master of the Charterhouse, are sixteen in number. 
The Queen is at their head, with the Archbishops 
of Canterbury and York, and the others are some of 
the first noblemen in the land. All have an equal 
right to present scholars and pensioners in rotation. 
Oliver Cromwell was elected governor in 1652, and 
was succeeded by his son Richard in 1658. The 
entire internal economy of the establishment is 
vested in the master, whose income is £800 a year, 
besides a capital residence within the walls. The 
manciple, or house steward, provides the diet of the 
hospital, for which he has to pay in ready money. 

Upon the foundation are maintained eighty pen- 
sioners and forty-two scholars. The former by the 
original statutes were to be ‘‘gentlemen by descent 
and in poverty; soldiers that have borne arms by 
sea or land; merchants decayed by piracy or ship- 
wreck, or servants in household to the King and 
Queen’s Majesty.” But these limitations were 
rescinded in 1642, upon the ground that the letters 
patent of King James ‘authorised the erection of 
the hospital for ‘poor, aged, maimed, needy, or 
impotent people’ in general, without any distinction 
whatever” (Smythe’s ‘‘ Historical Account’). The 
pensioners ‘live together in collegiate style,” each 
having a separate apartment and proper attendance : 
every one is amply dieted at the expense of the 
hospital, and provided with apartments and all 
necessaries, except apparel, in lieu of which he is 
allowed £14 a year and a gown. Every pensioner 
admitted must have been a housekeeper. 

Next are the scholars, in two divisions, the 
foundation or gown boys, and the boarders received 
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by the masters. The former are fed and clothed at 
the expense of the hospital; the latter by their 
friends. The foundation scholars also enjoy the 
right of election to exhibitions of from £80 to £100 
a year, at either university, besides the preference of 
presentation to valuable church preferments in the 
gift of the governors. A sum of money was formerly 
paid with every boy, either to advance him in 
college, or as an apprentice fee in trade, but no 
youth has been apprenticed from the school since 
John Philip Kemble was bound to his unele, the 
comedian, to learn the histrionic art. The number 
of scholars was formerly 480, when boarding-houses 
were allowed in the neighbourhood. Next the 
scholars were only allowed to reside within the 
walls. Tho schoolhouse was a modern brick build- 
ing (1803) on a mound in the playground; the large 
central door was surrounded by stones bearing the 
names of former head masters, and the names of the 
boys as they leave the school. 

A general plan of the property, 1839, shows the 
Wilderness and the Green, and the four Courts—Pen- 
sioners’, Scholars’, Preachers’, apd Masters’. Charter- 
house is more healthily placed than any other public 
school in the metropolis. The late master, Arch- 
deacon Hale, resided on the spot upwards of forty 
years. John Wesley, who was a scholar here, im- 
puted his after health and long life to his strict 
obedience to his father’s injunction that he should 
run round the Charterhouse playing-green three 
times every morning. There were two play-greens, 
for the “upper” and ‘‘under;” and by the wall of 
the ancient monastery is a gravel walk upon the 
site of a range of cloisters. There were courts for 
tennis, once a favourite game with Carthusians. 
The wilderness of fine trees was intersected by grass 
and gravel walks ; in the cloisters were played football 
and hockey; the old school ceiling was charged with 
armorial shields; the great kitchen was, probably, 
the banqueting-hall of the old priory. Fragments 
of cloisters and cells, and old doorways and 
window-cases, assert the antiquity of the place, and 
the governors have wisely extended the great object 
of the founder by the grant of a piece of ground, 
where a church for the poorer classes has been built, 
and schools opposite. 

Upon the register are many eminent scholars: 
Richard Crashaw, the poet, author of ‘‘ Steps to the 
Temple ;’’ Isaac Barrow, the divine, noted in the 
school for his love of fighting ; and Sir William Black- 
stone, author of the ‘‘Commentaries.”” Joseph Addison 
and Richard Steele here first became acquainted, and 
were scholars at the same time. Steele was sent here 
as gown boy by the Duke of Ormond, one of the 
governors, and was here five years, when he was 
elected to the university. Mr. Thackeray, who was 
himself a Carthusian, speculatively sketches Steele as 
very idle, whipped often, invariably in debt with 
the tart-woman, and as one who ran out of bounds, 
and borrowed money from all his comrades who had 
money to lend. From his ready scholarship of after- 
years, and from the kind expressions of his old 
head master, Dr. Ellis, Steele may be assumed to 
have passed fairly through the school. Mr. Thackeray 
regards Addison as Steele’s head boy, ‘through 
the school and through the world, whithersoever his 
strange fortune led this erring, wayward, affectionate 
creature. Addison wrote his exercises. Addison did 
his best themes. He ran on Addison’s messages ; 
fagged for him, and blacked his shoes; to be in Jee’r 
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company was Dick’s greatest pleasure ; and he took a 
sermon and a caning from his monitor with most 
boundless reverence, acquiescence, and affection.” 
Thus the friendship of the two Carthusians (Steele 
and Addison) which was commenced in the monastic 
courts, play-greens, and wilderness of good old 
Thomas Sutton’s ‘‘ greatest gift in England,” was 
transplanted to the academic groves of Merton and 
Magdalen, at Oxford, where their companionship 
ripened into a memorable friendship. 

John Wesley’s scholarship has been mentioned. 
Lord Chief Justice Ellenborough, Lord Liverpool, 
(the prime minister), and Baron Alderson were here ; 
Sir C. L. Eastlake, r.a., and the graphic humorist, 
John Leech. One Founder’s Day we sat in the aisle 
of the chapel at Charterhouse side by side with Mr. 
Thackeray, who appeared in lustrous health, and 
subsequently we saw him at the festal board in the 
Great Hall: within twelve days the great novelist 
had ceased to live! In the Monitors’ Room at Char- 
terhouse is preserved the iron bedstead on which 
Thackeray died. The two eminent historians of 
Greece, Bishop Thixywall and George Grote, were 
both together at Charterhouse in the same form. 
Sir Henry Havelock, who took so noble a part 
in suppressing the revolt in India in 1857, was at 
the Charterhouse in 1804. He was the gentle and 
thoughtful lad who used to stand looking on while 
others played, and whose general meditative manner 
procwed for him the name of ‘ Philosopher,” sub- 
sequently diminished to ‘Phos,” or altered to 
«Qld Phos.” ‘Not merely thoughtful,” says the 
Rev. Mr. Brock, “‘ was the young Carthusian as a 
schoolbi y; he was religiously if not evangelically 
thoughtiul. Of Henry Havelock it may be recorded 
that there were early indications of the strivings of 
the good Spirit of God in his soul, though Satan and 
the world were permitted for many years to triumph. 
Without being ostentatious, he and several others, 
as emincnt in their several professions afterwards as 
he was ‘n his, were faithful to their convictions, and 
regularly met in one of the sleeping-rooms of the 
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Charterhouse for religious purposes. Sermons were 
read by them with one another, and conversations 
ensued upon the reading, as to the bearing of the 
truth upon their own character and conduct.” Yet 





Havelock’s fear of God was neither doleful nor 
dismal: he would cultivate piety, and read Greek and 
Latin with any of his associates: ‘‘he could search 
the Scriptures and pray to God, and yet do anything 
that it was manly or virtuous to do, either in the 
playground or elsewhere.” In after-life he took a 
noble part in suppressing the revolt in India in 
1857; and was emphatically pronounced by Lord 
Hardinge to be ‘‘ every inch a soldier and every inch 
a Christian.” 

Among the noteworthy ‘poor brethren” were 
Elkanah Settle, the mighty rival of Dryden; he 
died here in 17283—4; John Bagford, the antiquary, 
originally a shoemaker in Turnstile, and afterwards 
a bookseller, who collected largely on the history of 
printing; Isaac de Groot, by several descents the 
nephew of Hugo Grotius, admitted to the Charter- 
house at the earnest intercession of Dr. Johnson; 
Alexander Macbean, Johnson’s assistant in his 
‘* Dictionary ;’’ and William Andrew Chatto, who 
wrote an excellent history of wood engraving. 

Among many houses demolished in 1864 was that 
in which once resided, and there died, Riehard 
Baxter, the eminent Nonconformist minister, on 
December 8, 1691. His house stood on the eastern 
side of Charterhouse Lane, near to the Charterhouse. 

Formerly at the Charterhouse School, one day in 
the year the fags, likethe slaves in old Rome, held 
their saturnalia, or ‘‘ pulling-in,’’ when they used to 
seize the upper boys one by one, and drag them 
from the playground into the schoolroom, and as 
the victim was popular or the reverse, he was either 
cheered, or was hooted, groaned at, and sometimes 
soundly cuffed. The day selected was Good Friday. 
Although the practice was nominally forbidden, for 
many years no measures were taken to prevent it. 
One day, however, when the sport was at its height, 
the doctor was seen approaching the struggle. In 
the general flight a meek and quiet lad (the Hon. 
Mr. Howard), who happened to be seated on some 
steps, was crushed so dreadfully, that, to the grief of 
the whole school, he shortly after died. ‘‘ Pulling- 
in” was thenceforth sternly interdicted (Staunton’s 
‘Great Schools of England’’). 

The following is the present state of the property, 
as nearly as we can ascertain. ‘The ground occupied 
by the church of St. Thomas Charterhouse has been 
given by the governors of the institution. The house 
of the head master, the schools themselves, and land, 
have been sold to the Merchant Taylors’ Company 
for the sum of £95,000. The land includes the 
cricket-ground and the lower ground, a spot for 
athletic sports, of the character of a greensward ; 
the schoolrooms are raised upon a mound, with a 
row of trees in front dividing the two grounds. On 
the wall side, adjoining Aldersgate Street, are now 
built some large warehouses or factories, and similar 
buildings will be erected next the wall in Wilderness 
Row, about half the length from the corner to St. 
John Street. 

Meanwhile, the Charterhouse governors have pur- 
chased, at Godalming, in Surrey, some sixty acres of 
ground, whereon have been erected new schools, 
P. C. Hardwicke, architect. The buildings are faced 
with the ragstone found on the estate; the dressings 
are of Bath stone. The interior arrangement is thus 
described in the ‘‘ Builder” :— 

‘In the foundation establishment, accommodation 
is provided for sixty boys, for twe assistant masters, 
for a matron, and manciple. To this portion of the 
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building are attached the school library and a com- 
mon room for the masters. 

‘‘The head master’s and second master’s houses 
have each been arranged for the convenience of fifty 


boys, and each is provided with private rooms for an | 
| ‘Gown Boys’,” from its being devoted to the resi- 
| dence of the boys upon the College foundation, these 


assistant master and a matron. 

‘The boys’ dormitories are partitioned off into 
cubicles, only one boy occupying each; and there 
are in both houses private studies for the elder boys. 
The plan has been arranged so that additional 
masters’ houses, dining-hall, etce., can be erected at 
a future time. 

“The chapel is designed to accommodate 400 boys, 
and the families of the masters and their servants. 





Merchant Taylors’ Company for their school, the 
first stone of which was laid by his Royal Highness 
the Duke of Edinburgh on the 16th of June last. 
Lately, too, have disappeared the last remains of 
the old building in the Charterhouse known as 


boys having hitherto borne that name, though, 
together with the change of the school site, the black 
dress which marked a ‘‘ gown boy” has been dis- 
continued. The building had but few pretensions to 


| architectural beauty, but it was interesting as having 


been the early home of many persons who afterwards 
rose to high distinction inChurch and State. Together 














The houses and school buildings are connected with | 


each other by open cloisters.”’ 
The Merchant Taylors’ School is to be transferred 
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with the ‘‘Gown Boys’ Hall” has disappeared also 
the adjoining apartment which formerly served as 
the chief schoolroom, but which bore tokens of 


to the Charterhouse, so that the buildings will be | having originally formed part of the town mansion of 


used for educational purposes, as heretofore, the 
Charterhouse boys being removed to the new schools 
at Godalming. 

Of the recent alterations in the ancient buildings 
of the Charterhouse, especially between the lower 
end of the Great Hall and the Preachers’ Court, the 
old kitchen, probably that of the monastery, of date 
anterior to the Dissolution under Henry v1, down 
to our time, has been rebuilt. 


have been demolished and rebuilt in keeping with 
the rest of the old buildings, only with increased 





Portions, too, of the | 
wing which was devoted to the servants’ residence | 


the Howards, Dukes of Norfolk, by the quartering 
of the arms of that family, and of its numerous 
alliances, in the panels of its highly ornamental 
ceiling. 

Samuel Herne, in his ‘‘ Account of the Charter- 
house, 1677,” gives a full portrait of the Carthusian 
monks. ‘‘They are,” he says, “ obliged to wear 
shirts made of hair; never to feed upon flesh; on 
Friday to eat nothing but bread and water; to live 
and die in particular cells; and thither to have their 
diet singly brought them, except on some certain 


| festivals, when they dine together; not to entertain 





accommodation. A large wall of demarcation has | any converse with each other but upon statutable 
also been built across the ‘‘Gown Boys’” Quad-| times; none to go out of the monastery but the 
rangle, which severs off completely that portion of | superiors and procurator, and they only to solicit 
the property which has been purchased by the | the concerns of the convent: from this rigorous way 
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of life some imagine the name of their Order to bo 
derived from Cuarotusa,.new Cartuse, from their 
austerities and mortification of the flesh. Their 
habit is a white loose coat, with a cowl of the 
same; but, when they go abroad, they have a 
cowl of black stuff over it. Their heads are shaved, 
just as the Benedictines are. Their cells are low 
brick, and each has a little garden environed with a 
high wall. Their diet is brought to them by lay 
brothers, and put in at a little door in the wall, near 
the entrance thereof, unto which there is a lock, the 
key whereof is kept by him that serves them. At 
the hours of public prayer they meet in the Quire. 
Women are not permitted to come within the pre- 
cincts of their monastery, nor a man to speak with 
any of them, without special licence given by the 
superiors. The lay brothers are not shaven, but 
their hair on the head is cut short and round; their 
habit being the same with the monks, saving the 
scapular, which reacheth but a little below the 
middle, and is girt close to them.” Our engraving 
of the old Carthusian costume is copied from Herne’s 
work. The Carthusian of our day wears a black 
cloth cloak, which has a cape. 





ESSAYS UPON TEXTS. 
BY THE REV. HARRY JONES, M.A. 
CHRISTIAN WAITING. 


‘* Jesus said unto them, My,time is not yet come ; but your 
time is alway ready,” —John vii. 6. 


"2 speech of our Lord’s was called forth. by the 
interferenee of his relations. He had become 
conspicuous, and now returned home: ‘‘ walking no 
longer in Jewry, because the Jews sought to kill him.” 
This led some to charge him with inconsistency, and 
to murmur at his pretensions. The contempt or sus- 
ar which he encountered showed itself even in his 
ome, ‘‘ neither did his brethren believe in him.” 

The petty taunts which were flung at him, the 
sneers of the household, as, may be, they saw him 
again working at the bench, and yet giving utterance 
to the high longings of his heart, and to the words 
ofthis Father, are exemplified in one specimen which 
St. John has recorded. His brethren said, “If thou 
do these things, show thyself to the world.” His 
reply is severe in its rebuke, ‘‘My time is not yet 
come; but your time is alway ready.” 

A few lessons from this. First, we may learn to 
be patient while we wait upon the working Lord. 
The Lord’s time had not come. ‘That, in a sense, is 
always true. There is always some work of Christ’s 
which we are tempted to hurry forward, or to suspect 
because it does not move so fast as we wish. We are 
naturally impatient of God’s way, perhaps more in 
religion than in anything else. We see what we 


think to be ground gained, and then lost ; just as the | 


brethren of Jesus heard of his fame in Judea and 
then saw him, as they thought, miss the opportunity 
of making himself more famous. They reasoned with 
him; urged him; openly hinted at their doubts about 
his power and authority. "Was he after all really so 


great as he had seemed to be? 

So we sometimes feel tempted to question the 
means which God has used in making his will and 
gospel known in the world. We seem sometimes to 
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think that true Christianity is making slow progress, 
We seem to see evil getting the better of good. We 
seem to see deceit surmounting truth, and pretence 
taking the place of reality. We are eager to see 
improvement, and we feel half in despair at the old 
errors, sins, and failings which we thought were 
dead and buried, coming up fresh out of their graves 
and living in new youth. We feel tempted to ques- 
tion the success of the mighty Spirit of God who is 
promised to abide with us for ever, and guide us into 
all truth. We think, perhaps, in a gloomy mood, 
that the light is dulled, that God’s cause is making 
small way. But whatisthe answer? ‘‘ My time is 
not yet come.” He is working in a way we cannot 
follow. The work is going on, the victory is drawing 
near, and He will justify himself. 

Again, let us learn from this reply of our Lord’s, 
to distinguish between true and false Christian work. 
His brethren condemned him for inconsistency. They 
charged him, it not with cowardice, at least with. 
needless delay. Your time, he replied, is always 
ready. Always ready, because their work was. 
shallow and shortsighted. Such as it was it could 
always be done. It had hardly force and character 
enough in it to come amiss. The world, he said, 
cannot hate you; there are no final and future issues. 
to your thoughts and your deeds. 

Here we may see the characteristics of Christian 
and false work. We all of us have either something 
to do, some calling, or scheme, some career, some 
ambition, some hope. And it is of the deepest mo- 
ment to us how we meet this, how we try to satisfy 
it. Our eternal happiness is affected by the way in 
which we do our work. Are we content to be always 
disgusted, despairing about it? Do we like the 
thought of despising ourselves for the way in which 
we fill our place? Or have we the Christlike spirit, 
nay, Christ-born spirit, a spirit fresh from his con- 
tagious heart, which will give an interest to whatever 
we ought to do; which enables every one to cherish 
a divine purpose; which can lend the grace of its 
enthusiasm and purity to the dullest, most ignoble 
toil; which can make the simplest soul feel that it is 
working along with the Most High; and therefore 
despise the accidents of passing comment ? 

Look at the characteristics of spurious work in the 
rebuke of Christ to his brethren, “your time is 
alway ready.” There are some who have work, 
indeed, but no aim; who have no future; who think 
only in a small fragmentary way how they may quiet 
the necessities of the hour. There is no coherence in 
their thoughts and deeds, no plan, no future. When 
they look behind them they see no enduring result ; 
when they look around them they see no systematic 
progress ; when they look forward they see no golden 
centre. They don’t stand firm; they don’t feel the 
ground under their feet. The world cannot hate 
these ; true, it does not love them. They have not 
force and matter enough in them to rouse any passion 
of the soul. They are eminently un-Christlike. 

Let this freshen our conceptions of what is Christian 
and unchristian. It is eminently un-Christlike to 
have no purpose, no great principle, no career. I do 
not mean that a man should nurse a Quixotic ambi- 
tion, or go out of his way to do any great work; but 
unless he has a large, high-principled way of doing 
his work, whatever it is, he leas one great mark of 
Christianity ; he is thus far strikingly unlike Jesus 
Christ, though he may outwardly claim nearness to 
the Lord. ‘‘ My time,” he said to the brethren of his 
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home, who'were related to him, associated with him, 
living with him, ‘‘ my time is not yet come.” 

Let us take this to heart. Let us sharply and 
severely judge our words and deeds by it ourselves. 
It touches our salvation to the quick. Let us judge 
our words by the far-seeing principle of the Lord’s 
life. Do we speak (and speaking is sacred)—do 
we speak with an object only of making things plea- 
sant or tolerable for the time, or with the earnestness 
of those who know the weight of speech? We are 
always tempted to trim our words to suit the polite- 
ness of the vulgar world. We tune them to the cries 
of impudence, intolerance, and good-nature. We 
speak as we think other people think we ought to 
speak, and not as we feel. Some restrain their con- 
victions from fear, others affect an interest in that 
which they do not care for, in order to get some gain. 
Some never speak but to conceal their opinions. 
Others are continually committing themselves to 
some rash and unfounded assertion, making up for 
the weakness of their sense by the strength of their 
language. Or again, do we work in our trade, pro- 





fession, calling, on high principles, with a purpose, | 
and not in a shiftless, uncertain, irregular way, but | 


with clear aim and steady method ? 

We should not be afraid to speak or work with 
force, but, in proportion as we cherish the Christian 
spirit, should-speak and work with an end. Our 
words and works should have a meaning which is not 
yet fulfilled. We should not exhaust our right of sen- 
tence or action, so that men may say, contemptuously, 
“We know all that he means or does; we have come 
to the bottom of his creed and power.’”’ No, he who 
is in active communion with the Spirit of the Lord 
Jesus Christ will speak and act without guile, and 
yet always leave something which perplexes the 
worldly man. He will never be fully comprehended 
by the world; his words and deeds will be a witness 
that he does not fit in to its sentiment and conversa- 
tion. 

As the Scripture hath it, his speech will be always 
“seasoned with salt,’’ and again, he will be like a 
householder always bringing out of his treasure things 
new and old. Always, 7.e., with a reserve of mental 
worth about him, if he be instructed unto the kingdom 
of God. Always in sympathy with Him whose time 
isnot yet come. And this, I repeat, must test and 
guide our deeds as well as words. 

How do we work? ‘With an eye to the future; 
with prospective accumulating power, or with mere 
stop-gap toil, which is half spent on pulling down 
that which it has built? Let us learn to look 
forward and judge what the effect of to-day’s work 
will be on others and on ourselves hereafter. What 
is its tendency? Will it wear? Will it leave a 
mark? or will it perish like froth on the stream? 
Many a one makes a great splash in his day, and 
yet produces nothing but bubbles and foam. Others 
commit themselves deeply to the spirit of truth and 
tuture fairness, knowing that though they may be 
slandered and opposed by one generation, they will 
not be by the next. Take this as applied to men, 
not merely to the opinions they may be uttering now. 
Some may change, but they will change wholesomely 
—on principle. 

At any rate, whatever our business, whatever our 
principle, let us not think to sanctify it merely by 
the observances of what is called religion, but by 
doing it and following it in a Christlike way; with 
earnest uttered and unuttered longing for a portion 
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of his Spirit, which takes no thought for the morrow, 
because it works for eternity; which bears to be 
doubted by others, because it believes in itself. 

We are made to live for ever. There is in each 
man, not merely in the race, but in each individual, 
a power of eternal progress. By this he is mainly 
distinguished from the creature which builds its nest 
or seeks its food with unvarying, unimproving instinct. 
We are made to live for ever, each one of us. We 
must look forward as such, and there is no one to 
give us this eternal life but God; there is no one in 
whom it is seen and from whom it flows so surely as 
Jesus Christ. There is no other name beside Him. 

Let us then work with an aim. Let us remember 
that our conversation is in heaven, and though we 
may not satisfy all the requirements of the present 
world, we shall feel comfort in knowing that we 
dwell in Christ, and Christ in us; and that in the 
end we shall, with a fulness of enjoyment and holy 
gratulation, of which now we have but broken 
glimpses, enter into the presence of Him with whom 
a thousand years is as one day. 





THE WORKING CLASSES ABROAD. 
XIX.—DENMARK, AUSTRIA, PORTUGAL. 


"THE Danish artisans occupy but a low position in 
the list of European industrials. |The unskilled 
workers among them can barely maintain themselves 
decently on the wages they receive, which wages vary 
from about 8s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. a week. The skilled work- 
man earns from 13s. up to 20s. a week, and as he lives 
cheaply on a plain diet, and puts up with meagre 
accommodation, he can, by dint of a very penurious 
economy, contrive to lay by some shillings weekly 
from his earnings. If he is fortunate in obtaining 
constant work and escaping sickness, he may succeed 
in accumulating from £50 to £60 by the time he has 
attained to threescore years of age. This kind of 
outlook is not one to fascinate Englishmen, or induce 
them to visit a country where the winters are as 
severe as in the north of Scotland, and last almost 
twice as long. In fact, there are very few foreign 
workmen employed in Denmark, unless for some 
special work which the natives are not qualified to 
accomplish; and those who go thither on contract 
generally return home when their contracts are 
fulfilled. The exceptional cases are those of a few 
foremen, managers, and engineers in permanent em- 
ploy; but such berths are rarely vacant, and would 
hardly be picked up by mere random emigrants. 


The reports from Austria relate only to Ragusa 
and Trieste, and supply but little information in- 
teresting to the British workman. At Ragusa the 
wages of labour of all kinds are very low, varying 
from 1s. to ls. 8d. a day—with exceptions in favour 
of boatmen, masons, and carpenters, who can earn 
2s. daily, and of first-class artisans and jewellers, 
who earn from 2s. 6d. to 3s. a day. The climate is 
healthy and similar to that of the north of Italy; 
but the general diet (consisting mostly of bread, 
cabbage, and oil) is of a kind which an Englishman 
would find it almost impossible to adopt. On the 
whole, therefore, Ragusa may be regarded as afford- 
ing no sort of opening for British labour. 

At Trieste, labour is much better paid, and the 
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native worker is in a position not very dissimilar to 
that of the English artisan. His diet differs little 
from that of the Englishman; his amusements are 
much the same; he is exposed to similar tempta- 
tions ; he earns from 2s. 6d. to 5s. a day; and he 
can live upon about two-thirds of his earnings. At 
the large establishment of ‘Austrian Lloyds” a 
good number of English mechanical engineers are 
employed, not only in the workshops, but as navigat- 
ing engineers in the vessels trading to the Levant; 
and these men are in the receipt of salaries higher 
than they would earn at home—salaries varying 
from £200 to £300 a year. The purchase power of 
money is about the same at Trieste as in England. 
In this locality the excellent custom prevails of 
beginning work at six in the morning and leaving 
off at four in the afternoon, a brief interval being 
allowed for a mid-day meal. This arrangement 
gives the worker a long evening, and has been found 
by experience to conduce largely to his bodily health, 
his domestic enjoyments, and his freedom from in- 
temperance. 

In Austria, as in other countries, Englishmen are 
often engaged by contract for the execution of public 
works, such, for instance, as the Suspension Bridge 
at Pesth, or of private enterprises of importance; 
but it is found that when these contracts are at an 
end they invariably return home. 


The workmen in Portugal are, as a rule, well- 
mannered, intelligent, and industrious, but are re- 
presented as being very deficient in skill, not from a 
want of aptitude to learn, as much as from the absence 
of all opportunities of improving themselves. ‘The 
wages are lower than in most other countries of 
Europe. In Oporto the pay of mechanics is on an 
average under 2s. a day, and is oftener 1s. 5d., while 
that of an agricultural labourer varies from 8d. to 11d. 
Their diet, as a matter of course, is correspondingly 
meagre, and consists chiefly of coarse bread made of 
rye, Indian corn, and other grains mixed together, 
relished with bacon or lard in the form of broth; to 
which are added cabbages, rice, turnips, gourds, and 
onions, with the occasional use of a little dried fish. 
The favourite drink is the common rough acid red 
wine, which is not stronger than English beer. Pro- 
visions are somewhat cheaper than in England, with 
the exception of tea, coffee, sugar, and other foreign 
produce, which, being heavily taxed, are much 
dearer. The lodgings in the towns are dear and 
bad. 

In the Azores, which islands are densely populated, 
the condition of industry is, if anything, still worse. 
The poorer classes live in cottages which are mere 
sheds, with earthen floors and without glass windows. 
Owing to the mildness of the climate they require no 
fuel, save for cooking ; their clothing is of the poorest 
kind, often consisting of nothing more than a shirt 
and a pair of homespun trousers; their ordinary food 
is Indian-corn bread, vegetables, and fish, and their 
drink (since the vine-disease stopped the making of 
wine) nothing but water. The wages of the culti- 
vators vary from 7d. to 10d. a day, and those of 
mechanics from 1s. 3d. to 1s. 9d. Numbers of the 
industrious classes emigrate, and more would do so 
if they had the means. As emigrants they generally 
do well, and not a few of them who went out as 
labourers have returned as capitalists, and have sub- 
sequently prospered as employers on the soil which 
would have starved them as labourers. The work 
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done by the artisans of these islands is of a very in- 
ferior description. When the harbour works had to 
be constructed at St. Michael’s, a number of English 
had to be employed; they were paid three or four 
times as much as the native workmen. On the com- 
pletion of the work they returned home almost to a 
man, the country furnishing no advantage sufficient 
to induce them to remain. In the Cape Verde Islands, 
where the labour is purely agricultural, the condition 
of the labourer is well-nigh as bad as it can possibly 
be, the population in unfavourable seasons sometimes 
perishing in numbers by famine. 

We have now gone through the industrial coun- 
tries of the Old World, and have culled such practical 
details as may be useful to our home workers, and at 
the same time interesting to the general reader. 








Sonnets of the Sacred pear. 
THIRD SUNDAY IN ADVENT. 


** Let a man so account of us, as of the ministers of Christ, 
and stewards of the mysteries of God. Moreover it is required 
in stewards, that a man be found faithful.”—1 Cor. iv. 1, 2. 


ELIVER from blood-guiltiness—O Thou 
Who for their saving sendest men to men— 
Pastors and people, ere Thou com’st again: 
These, for the breach of every awful vow, 
For hope once high made lowly memory now; 
Those, for the careless ear, averted eye, 
The tongue fain to disparage or defy, 
And wills that, wooed or warned, refuse to bow. 
These have forgot that all they are is Thine 
For use until Thine hour of love and wrath; 
Those, that albeit frail men prepare Thy path, 
Not seraphs, yet their mission is divine. 
Deliver from blood-guiltiness, O Lord, 
These shamers and those scorners of Thy word. 
8. J. STONE. 





A NEGRO GENTLEMAN. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ ADVENTURES ASHORE AND AFLOAT.” 


ie ee that the names are altered, I give the 
following narrative as it was related to me some 
years ago. 

Mr. Watson, an Englishman, spending the winter 
in Madeira, made the acquaintance there of an 
American named Wyman, who had brought his 
wife, an English lady, to the island for the benefit 
of her health. 

On the day before Watson sailed for England, he 
went into the agent’s office, and there he founda 
former acquaintance in the person of an elderly 
negro, well dressed and wearing gold spectacles, and 
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with coat and cap braided with gold lace, who was 
paying the money for the passage to England of 
himself and his companion, a pale, sickly, but in- 
telligent-looking girl of fifteen or threabouts. After 
exchanging a few words of greeting with Mr. 
Watson, the negro left, telling his young com- 
panion to remain there till he returned. A steamer 
from Sierra Leone was hourly expected, and Watson 
had already paid his farewell visits to friends, 
chief amongst whom he had reckoned the Wymans, 
with whom he had passed the previous evening 
at their home. 

It happened that in passing out the negro came 
into contact with Mr.Wyman, who was at that instant 
entering hurriedly. The black, though not to blame, 
apologised in a very gentlemanly manner, taking off 
his cap politely as he did so, but Wyman made no 
reply, beyond darting a look of contempt at the 
negro, While a smile of derision passed over his face 
as he noticed the gold lace on his dress and cap. 

It was but for an instant, however, that the black 
man occupied his thoughts. The anxious and pre- 
occupied look he had when he entered, quickly 
returned as he hastened up to the agent’s desk 
and requested that one of two very large and airy 
cabins in the steamer might, if*found to be un- 
occupied on its arrival from Sierra Leone, be allotted 
to him. He was at once informed, however, that 
he was too late, as both had that minute been taken 
by the gentleman who had just left the office. 

“Gentleman!” he said, looking round, and for 
the first time observing his friend Watson—‘“‘ I met 
no—no— Why, you surely don’t mean to say,” he 
added, seeing no one else but the girl, ‘that you 
have let that negro have them?” 

“Yes, I have. Why not, if he has the cash to 
pay for them?” 

Upon this Mr. Wyman eagerly and repeatedly 
offered treble and still higher prices for them, urging 
the agent to send the negro elsewhere, tendering at 
the same time the passage-money to be returned to 
him. 

The agent replied that he dared not do it, 
even if he were willing. ‘‘A bargain is a bargain. 
If I were to do what you ask, the owners would lay 
themselves open to an action for breach of contract. 
Besides,” he added, ‘‘ this man that you propose to 
hand over to the steerage or elsewhere, is not one to 
be so coolly disposed of. He is a well-known and 
important person, a perfect gentleman too.’ But at 
this point Wyman lost all control over himself. He 
was very hasty. Moreover he had a great dislike to 
negroes, as many of his countrymen have. Mr. 
Watson had been amazed at his pertinacity in the 
matter of the cabins; he was still more astonished at 
the extent of angry feeling aroused by his disap- 
pointment. It was in vain that he tried to convince 
him that from his own personal knowledge he could 
endorse all that the agent had said. Wyman would 
not listen, but denounced alike the agent and the 
company for allowing the steamer’s best cabins, 
which ought to be at the disposal of invalid European 
ladies, to be taken up by fellows whose proper place 
was the forecastle or steerage. A negro gentleman 
indeed! The idea was preposterous. As well say a 
monkey was a man, because capable of imitating 
one. They were all alike. At any rate he had 
never met one who was not intellectually defective, 
and too often morally depraved, as well as physically 
repulsive. 
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“I know one, at least, Mr. Wyman, who is not 
only a cleverer man, but a better Christian than 
many white men,” said the agent, pointedly. 

“Christians!” retorted Wyman. ‘Yes, they 
may profess to be so outwardly, but at heart they 
are the worst of pagans, given to sorcery and witch- 
craft; and as for this sample of negro Christianity 
who has had the impudence to put on an officer’s 
uniform coat, as well as to take the best cabins in 
the ship, I only wish I had him in the States. 
Catch any negro there daring to act as this fellow 
—this ‘gentleman’ has done.” 

Just then Mr. Watson caught sight of the negro 
returning down the street, and fearing a scene of 
violence, he took Wyman by the arm to lead him 
away. At the same moment the young girl I have 
before mentioned, who during the whole of the 
American’s outburst of passion had listened to him 
with visible indignation, also left the office, and 
advanced to meet her friend. Seeing this, Watson 
hastily drew Wyman into another room, and out into 
a side street. He was much grieved at this exhibition 
on the part of his friend, and Wyman himself after a 
time seemed ashamed and sorry, and even admitted to 
him that he had not exemplified the Christian’s cha- 
racteristics of meekness, patience, and gentleness, 
— provocation, which he certainly ought to have 

one. 

‘But had you really any provocation for your 
strange outburst of anger, Wyman?” 

‘Well, you shall judge,” replied Wyman; “as 
for my dislike of negroes, I only share it in common 
with thousands of my countrymen; and yet,” he 
added, ‘‘I must own that I have myself seen very 
little of them, as I have nearly always lived in Liver- 
pool, where my father’s chief place of business was ; 
so perhaps I may have gone too far. But I had 
good reason to be vexed at losing those cabins. 
After you paid us your farewell visit last night, 
Mrs. Wyman got much worse, and all at once she 
formed the sudden and fixed resolution of going 
home to see her children. She had got steadily 
worse since her arrival in Madeira, she said, and she 
must see her children before she died. 

‘‘¢But do you feel as if you were going to die 
soon?’ I said, and my heart sank as I put the 
question. 

‘“¢ Well, you know,’ she answered, ‘that until 
recently I never lost hope, but now I begin to;’ 
and then she stopped and put her arms around me, 
for she knew the pain she was about to give me. 
‘Yes, dear Harry, I know now—I feel convinced 
now that we must part! Oh, Harry, Harry, it breaks 
my heart to leave you to die away from you; but 
my children! I cannot resist this impulse, I must 
see them; I must embrace them once more before 
I close my eyes for ever.’ ” 

Wyman paused, and the two friends walked on in 
silence for awhile. Then Wyman continued:— 

‘‘T will therefore trust to your kindness to do 
what you can for her during the voyage. But she 
will suffer much, for her breathing is at times so 
difficult that a close small cabin will be intolerable.” 

“You cannot go with her yourself, then?” 

“No,” replied Wyman; ‘most important in- 
terests demand my stay here awhile. In fact, my 
remaining here is a matter of duty, and Helen sees 
it is so. But we feel it is very hard to part thus, 
knowing that possibly we shall never meet again— 
never in this world.” 
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Watson was silent; he knew he could not speak 
words of hope. All the doctors had given Mrs. 
Wyman up. She had had the most skilful in 
America and in Europe to treat her complaint, and 
the strange thing was that none of them had ever 
satisfied her as to its nature or cause. 

I have said that Mrs. Wyman was an English lady. 
She was the only child of a merchant settled in the 
Havana, who, having lost his wife, sent his daughter, 
then an infant, home for her education. He visited 
her twice at her school in England, and when she 
was eighteen he sent for her finally to come out to 
him in the West Indies. She embarked in a vessel 
belonging to the elder Wyman, who was a friend of 
the family, and of which the son, then a young man 
of twenty-four, was captain and supercargo, under 
an experienced old mate. On the voyage a mutual 
attachment sprang up between the captain and his 
passenger, a most fortunate circumstance as it turned 
out, for upon arriving at the Havana she found that 
she was an orphan. Her father had been suddenly 
carried off by yellow fever, and she would have been 
in a very painful position but for the presence and 
support and sympathy of young Wyman, who ar- 
ranged all her father’s affairs. Finally, when about 
to return to England, where it so happened she had 
no near relatives, he urged her, pitying her forlorn 
and friendless state, instead of waiting for an un- 
certain future, to join her lot to his at once, and she 
consented. 

The vessel was bound for a long cruise, and was 
to visit various South American and Mexican ports, 
where the Wyman firm had business relations. Mrs. 
Wyman accompanied her husband throughout the 
whole of this voyage, or rather series of voyages, for 
sometimes the two would remain on shore at diffe- 
rent places for months at a time, while the vessel 
went elsewhere and returned for them. It was a 
happy, prosperous time for both, and nearly four 
years passed before they reached Boston on their 
return voyage. 

Two children were born in the interval, during which 
Wyman had learned to know the many noble qualities 
of his young English wife, who became dearer to 
him every day, and a happy future seemed to spread 
before the young couple. But all’at once their fair 
prospect was blighted, and instead of happiness, 
gloom, dread, and anxiety on his part, and con- 
tinued and sometimes dreadful suflering on hers, 
became their lot. 

The last port visited by them was one in the 
tropical portion of South America. At this place it 
happened that Mrs. Wyman had accompanied her 
husband on horseback on a visit he paid to a planter 
in the interior. On their return to the coast they 
lost their way, and were obliged to pass many hours 
of the night amongst the swamps, in which they had 
got entangled, and it was not until late the next 
evening that they returned tothe ship. I'rom that day 
Mrs. Wyman drooped, her strength failed, and she 
began to waste away under a malady which the 
doctors in Boston, to whom Wyman took her, could 
do nothing for. Finding her getting no better after 
trying New York, he set sail for Liverpool, hoping 
that an English winter might restore her, but the 
hope was delusive, and the English proved to be as 
unsuccessful as the American doctors. Wyman took 
the advice of a physician, and next brought her to 
Madeira, but without good result, as we have 
already seen. 
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It was a painful separation when the vessel ar. 
rived. The invalid had been carried on board and 
placed in bed in her cabin, and the parting had taken 
place between the two. 

‘« Watson, I leave her in your care,” said Wyman, 
hoarsely, as he stood on the gangway ofthe steamer, 
‘* You will write and tell me all?” 

‘‘T will! good-by, and may you be supported, 
my friend, in this your hour of trial!” 


So time passed on. The steamer which should 
have brought Mr. Wyman tidings arrived at last, but 
no letter came—not a line from any one. A second 
vessel became due, and when it arrived Wyman 
nerved himself for the news he was now sure it 
would bring. But again he was disappointed—not 
a line! 

What did it mean? His wife must have been in 
England two months when that steamer left. <A 
vague hope now began to mingle with his distracting 
anxiety, and when he was at length able to leave the 
island, he trod the steamer’s deck almost day and 
night until he reached England. The river was 
entered, but the vessel had to anchor till the tide 
should serve. At daybreak boats crowded round 
her, and he gazed eagerly on their occupants, in 
hopes of seeing Mr. Watson, to whom he had written 
to meet him. Soon he recognised the figure of his 
friend, accompanied by a nurse, holding his son in 
her arms. 

‘“‘It is not too late, then!” he exclaimed, as ho 
noted the colours of the child’s dress, ‘she is living 
still, and I shall at least see her once more.” He 
lost them in the crowd and confusion, and when he 
again saw them they were close alongside, under 
the steamer’s counter. He sprang on to the bul- 
warks to shout and wave his cap, and .an answering 
ery came from his friend, who, taking the boy from 
the nurse, held him up to his father’s view. But 
the father had neither eyes nor ears nor thought for 
either child or friend. His heart beat quickly, and 
he had to dash off the film with which agitation had 
clouded his eyes, ere he could see clearly. Yes! It 
was no delusion; the upturned face of the nurse was 
that of-his wife, still thin indeed, and worn, but with 
the flush of returning health. In another minute 
husband and wife were in each other’s arms in 
tender, loving embrace. 


‘‘ How little did I expect this great happiness!” 
said Wyman, as they ascended the steps of the 
landing-place, and reached the spot where a carriage 
in which a young lady sat awaited them. ‘ But who 
is that, Helen ?” 

‘“‘A friend and fellow-passenger of ours,” said 
Mr. Watson, while Mrs. Wyman took her husband on 
one side, and said :— 

‘“Mr. Watson has something very particular to 
say to you, Henry, before you come up to the house. 
We will wait breakfast for you; and Harry,” she 
added, impressively, ‘‘mind you do what is right. 
But that I am sure you will do,” she said, con- 
fidently, and she tripped towards the carriage, which 
drove off. 

Wyman stood bewildered. ‘‘ What 7s the meaning 
of this, Watson, and who is that young girl? But 
now I remember her. It is the very same who was 


in the agent’s office, and whom we afterwards saw 
walking publicly with that negro.” 
said Watson, ‘‘ are you grateful to God 
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for the great mercy he has so wonderfully vouchsafed 
to you?’’? Much startled at the tone of his friend, 
Wyman looked at him in surprise. ‘‘Can you ask 
such a question, Watson? Don’t you remember?” 

‘‘Yes; I remember well every word you said to 
me before we parted. How joyfully you would 
sacrifice everything—wealth, to the very last dollar— 
if you could keep her, the mother of your children, 
with you.” 

‘It is true, Watson, I would do all that, and 
more too, for no one can tell how dear to me she is, 
or how bitter was the pang I felt at the prospect of 
losing her. I am grateful, deeply grateful to God 
for this astonishing mercy, which I can scarcely 
realise as true yet. It seems like a dream!” 

‘“‘Thank God first, and after him thank that 
despised negro for it all. Yes, you may stare and 
look amazed, but after all there is nothing so 
extraordinary init. That negro is Dr. Fergusson, a 
physician and surgeon, holding important and re- 
sponsible appointments under the English Govern- 
ment lately in Sierra Leone. His skill in his pro- 
fession, his attainments in science, and his high 
character fer probity and moral worth, are well 
known to all in that part of the world. He is, in 
fact, as we tried to tell you during your passion in 
the office at Madeira, a man whom any one might 
well be proud to know. 

“Two days after we left, the surgeon of the 
steamer was struck down by the fever, and 
Fergusson undertook his duties. On visiting Mrs. 
Wyman, his attention was at once arrested by her 
case, for he presently recognised the symptoms as 
peculiar to a disease in certain tropical countries, 
though very rare even there, arising from drinking 
swamp water, in which animal and vegetable 
organisms abound. He questioned her, got the 
history of her voyage, and of the twenty-four hours 
spent amongst the marshes in tropical America, 
during which she owned that eagerly she drank from 
almost every pool they passed, so hot and thirsty 
was she. 

“<The natives know and avoid these dangerous 
waters,’ said Fergusson. ‘But take courage,’ he 
added, ‘I have had several cases like yours, and suc- 
ceeded in curing them.’ In short, Wyman, the skill 
and experience of the despised negro in one short 
month secured your wife from terrible suffering and 
death.” 

Watson paused, and Wyman, overwhelmed with 
feelings in which shame and contrition had the 
chief share, stood silent. After awhile his friend 
resumed. 

“Knowing your feelings towards him, Mrs. 
Wyman requested me to tell you all this, and to 
explain also who that young girl is. She is the 
orphan daughter of a naval officer, who was once 
very kind to Dr. Fergusson. He fell a victim to 
that fatal coast, and lett his child alone, almost un- 
provided for, and Fergusson has adopted her for his 
own. Your obligations to her also are great. The 
nurse you engaged proved worthless, and this young 
lady took her place. Fergusson also gave up his 
own cabin to your wife, one of those very cabins 
which you wanted to have turned him out of.” 

Wyman at this held up his hand as if begging 
his friend to desist for awhile, and in silence they 
paced up and down the quiet corner where they had 
been conversing together. At length he asked if 
Dr. Fergusson was there. 
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‘‘He is; he has just returned from a visit to 
Scotland, where he has his home, but he left his 
adopted daughter to look after and be with your 
wife. Mrs. Wyman is naturally sorry to part from 
this young lady, who was so kind to her as nurse, 
companion, and friend. But Fergusson only waited 
your arrival to come and take her home. He is 
staying in the same house as that to which Mrs. 
Wyman was taken on landing. He will breakfast 
with us this morning,” added Watson, looking 
keenly in the face of his friend. 

‘ Does he—does he know—did she tellhim? She 
was in the office all the time and no doubt heard what 
TI said.” 

‘“Yes; she heard every word, and indignant 
enough she was, as I observed. But she told Mrs. 
Wyman, in narrating the circumstance to her, that 
she loved and revered her benefactor too well to 
wound his feelings by repeating your words. But 
they will be waiting for us. Are your prejudices 
still too strong to permit you to take your benefactor 
by the hand, or to sit down with him at the same 
table ?” 

‘Stop, Watson, not another word. I have been 
greatly to blame in this matter, and am heartily 
ashamed of myself. I will go and thank Dr. 
Fergusson for his goodness.”’ 





WOLF’S WILD ANIMALS. 


R. JOSEPH WOLF has long been known not 
merely as an excellent artist, but as possessing 
a special—indeed, an almost unrivalled—knowledge of 
animals, and particularly of wild animals. All sorts 
and varieties of books, from the most popular to the 
most scientific, have been illustrated by his fertile 
pencil; but he has never appeared to so great advan- 
tage as in a work which has been recently published 
by Messrs. Macmillan.* We see here how great a 
range Mr. Wolf is able to take, and have evidence in 
every one of his designs how widely he is separated 
from ordinary, prosaic book illustrators. Each pic- 
ture tells a story or conveys a moral. Some are 
humorous and awake our smiles, whilst others are 
touching, and call for pity ; but all arouse the imagi- 
nation by their poetic treatment ; and it is this power 
of exciting interest and awakening emotions which, 
as we have already said, separates Mr. Wolf from 
ordinary delineators of animal life, and shows that he 
is indubitably a great artist. 

Amongst the twenty pictures which this book con- 
tains, no two resemble each other in the least parti- 
cular. Here we have the lion—the king of beasts— 
roaring defiance at the forked lightning; and then 
the silvery sea-gulls gleaning their food amongst the 
waves of a troubled sea. <A troop of monkeys, who 
are basking in the sun amongst the foliage of an 
Indian forest, is succeeded by a chamois, who is 
vigorously defending her young against the attack of 
a gigantic lammergeyer; and a desperate combat 
between a tiger and a crocodile precedes a charming 
view of a Scottish loch, where a peaceful osprey is 
Winging her flight homewards to her ‘Island Sanc- 
tuary.”” There are wild boars and wolves, gorillas 
and jaguars, foxes and rabbits, bears and bisons, 








” 


* “The Life and Habits of Wild Animals,” illustrated by designs by 
Joseph Wolf, engraved by J. W. & Edward Whymper. With descrip- 
tive letterpress by D. G. Elliot, F.L.S., F.2.8. Macmillan & Co, 
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and red deer and wapiti; some seeking their prey, 
or struggling against dangers, or enjoying their 
siestas and the treatment of all these subjects is at 
once striking and thoroughly original. 

We have been permitted to reproduce one subject 
from this beautiful series of designs. A poor hare, 
wounded by the sportsman’s gun, is seeking some 
friendly shelter from her relentless pursuer; but the 
spot which she is accustomed to regard as home is 
far away now, and, weary with her efforts to escape, 
and faint with the deadly wound, she can go no 
farther, and crouches by the side of a slender stalk 
that of itself can give no protection. The wind tosses 
the feathery snow about her, while ill-omened crows 
gather above in the gloom of the coming night. We 
can commend this handsome volume to our readers 
for the information it gives as well as for its high art 
qualities, and for the manner in which it is pro- 
duced. 

Mr. Wolf, as we learn from the preface, although 
long resident in London, is a German by birth. He 
is a ‘‘ self-made” man (according to Mr. Smiles’s 
interpretation of the expression), and has attained 
his present position by industry and perseverance, 
without owing anything to those happy accidents 
which sometimes render artists famous very early in 
their careers. 

‘‘Mr. Joseph Wolf was born in Rhenish Prussia, 
on the left bank of the Rhine, not far from Coblentz. 
As a youth he was passionately fond of observing 
and drawing wild animals, and loved to prowl over 
the hills, or amongst the woods, in search of objects 
for study. His early efforts, like those of many 
artists who have risen high in their profession, were 
not fully appreciated, and he attained manhood with- 
out meeting with a patron. At length Professor 
Schlegel, of the Leyden Museum, who was about to 
publish a large work on Falconry, saw some of Mr. 
Wolf's drawings, and, recognising their merit, at 
once engaged him to illustrate his book. Through 
this work Wolf became known in England, and, in 
1847, was invited to come over to make some illus- 
trations for Gray’s ‘Genera of Birds,’ which work 
was then in course of publication. At that time, 
however, he was engaged in painting at the Antwerp 
Academy, and felt little inclined to accept the offer ; 
but in the following year, when the continent was 
convulsed by revolution, aud art prospects were 
gloomy, he came over to London, and has remained 
there ever since, except when travelling for the pur- 

oses of study. During these twenty-five years Mr. 
Wolf has been a diligent observer at the Zoological 
Gardens, has executed many drawings for the Zoolo- 
gical Society, and has steadily increased his reputa- 
tion. As a painter, Mr. Wolf is highly esteemed 
amongst artists, but his works are seldom exhibited, 
as they generally pass directly from his studio into 
the hands of the best judges and largest collectors in 
the kingdom. Upon this account he is, as a painter, 
not so generally known as many artists of less 
eminence ; but the solidity of the position which he 
has attained is sufficiently evidenced by the eagerness 
with which his pictures are secured for the most 
princely collections in the country, and his success is 
the more remarkable since he owes nothing to noto- 
riety.” 

We are glad to be able to add that Mr. Wolf is 
always ready to give counsel to younger men who 
are struggling to tread in the path which he has so 
successfully followed. 
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**CnInESE Gorpon.”—Attention has lately been called to 
the fact that Colonel Gordon, n.£., the hero of the great Chinese 
war, has been neglected since his return to Europe. Since the 
days of Clive, it has been truly said, there has been no such 
instance of a young English officer moulding irregular levies 
and undisciplined hordes into an army which gained the title of 
‘* Ever- Victorious,” suppressing the greatest rebellion that the 
Chinese empire in its many vicissitudes has ever seen. 

‘* Being at Shanghai in the summer of 1864, I met the late Sir 
Frederick Bruce, our minister, on his way to England. He told 
me that the very day before he left Pekin he was astonished at 
receiving a personal visit from Prince Kung, the then Regent of 
China, who had some days before come to say good-by to him. 
The Prince said, ‘ You will be astonished to see me again, but ] 
felt I could not allow you to leave without coming to see you 
about Gordon. We do not know what to do. He will not 
receive money from us, and we have already given him every 
honour which it is in the power of the emperor to bestow; but 
as these can be of little ohn in his eyes, I have brought you 
this letter, and ask you to give it to the Queen of England, that 
she may bestow on him some reward which would be more 
valuable in his eyes.’ Sir Frederick showed me a translation of 
Prince Kung’s letter. I only remember that it was couched in 
the most charming terms, and that it pleaded Gordon’s services 
as to what he had done to ‘ promote the kindly intercourse be- 
tween the two nations,’ while fully acknowledging the immense 
services he had rendered to China. I went to Pekin in the 
autumn of that year, where Gordon had been officially invited ; 
but his dislike of being made a hero of prevented his going. 
Had he done so he would have been received with almost royal 
honours.” Yet, when Colonel Gordon presented himself at the 
War Office some months later, the minister seemed hardly to 
have heard of his name, and to know nothing whatever of his 
successes ! 

In the ‘‘ Leisure Hour” of next year, a Chinese story will 
appear, in which some of the exploits of Colonel Gordon are 
related by one who knew him personally, and was eye-witness 
of part of his wonderful career. The narrative is thrown into 
the form of a story, in order to allow of introducing charac- 
teristic scenes of Chinese life, instead of merely giving records 
of the war and its attendant miseries. 

Sr. ConumpBa’s CoLLecE,. RATHFARNHAM, DvuBLIN. — An 
Irish correspondent, who has been familiar with the workings of 
this college from the beginning, says that the report of the 
meeting in its behalf, held at Lambeth this summer, was mis- 
leading. ‘‘ Not a few,” he says, ‘* who assisted at the formation 
of the college, withdrew their support on finding the ‘ develop- 
ment’ of the instruction imparted there.” The reference to 
the London meeting (p. 680) was only incidental, and described 
the character of the speeches, not the merits of the college. 


DisruteD QvoTatTion.—The following letter of Mr. G. 
Daniels, of the Middle Temple, gave a happy and prompt expla- 
nation of a disputed quotation. ‘‘It is not often that, in the 
cease of a disputed quotation, both parties arein theright. This, 
however, happened with respect to the lines cited by Dr. Kenealy 
in his opening speech for the Claimant in the Tichborne trial. 
Pope, in his ‘Essay on Man’ (Ep. iv., Il. 211-16) has this 
passage :— 

‘Go! if your ancient but ignoble blood 
Has crept through scoundrels ever since the flood, 
Go! and pretend your family is young ; 
Nor own your fathers have been fools so long. 
What can ennoble sots, or slaves, or cowards ? 
Alas! not all the blood of all the Howards.’ 


‘* Byron, who was an enthusiastic admirer of ‘ the most faultless 
of poets,’ as he calls him, misquotes the last couplet against the 
bugbear of his youth, his guardian and relative, the Eari of 
Carlisle (whose family name was Howard), in a note to ‘ English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers’ :—‘ What I have humbly advanced 
as an opinion on his printed things I am prepared to support, if 
necessary, by quotations from elegies, eulogies, odes, episodes, 
and certain facetious and dainty tragedies, bearing his name and 
mark :— 

‘What can ennoble knaves, or fools, or cowards? 
Alas ! not all the blood of all the Howards, 
So says Pope, Amen !’ 
‘Pope, then, is the author of the lines; but the Lord Chief 
Justice’s memory did not deceive him when he thought he had 
met with them in Byron.” 
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